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56 PUBLICATIONS OF THE 

These means are closely related to the "Wolf numbers," which 
are so often used in sun-spot curves. The activity as given by the 
total number of groups observed may differ somewhat from that 
indicated by the mean number observed daily, since the latter gives 
more weight to spots of long duration. 

There were eight days in 1920 on which no sun-spots were visible 
at the time of observation, two in April, two in August, and four in 
September. The four in September were consecutive days, making 
the longest quiescent interval since 1915. There was, no doubt, 
considerable activity on the invisible part of the Sun even on these 
days, because an active period immediately followed this calm 
period. 

The most notable group of the year was the great group of 

January and March. An account of the magnetic observations of 

this group is given in these Publications for August, 1920. Other 

groups worthy of mention are the large bipolar groups which crossed 

the central meridian on September 2 and November 5. Both of 

these were in the southern hemisphere, as was the large group of 

January and March. The greatest number of separate groups 

observed on a single day was eight, on February 15. Many of these 

were small, however, and the spotted area was not as great as on 

several other days. Many large regular spots have been present as 

is customary at this phase of spot activity, and there will no doubt 

be many large spots during the next two or three years before the 

minimum is reached. „ _ x T 

Seth B. Nicholson. 



Novae in the Andromeda Nebula 

Three more new stars have recently been found on photographs 
of the great nebula of Andromeda made with the 60-inch reflector. 
Nova No. 18 is 50* north and 50" west of the nucleus, nearer than 
any other so far found except the great nova of 1885, which was 
4" south and 16" west. The photographic magnitude estimated 
from all available plates was as follows: 

DATE MAG. PLATE BY 

1920, Oct. 10 17.2 Duncan 
Oct. 11 17.4 Duncan 

Oct. 14 17.6 Hubble 

Oct. 19 >i7-2 Seares (seeing too poor to show fainter 
stars) 

This is the first nova found in the Andromeda nebula in nearly a 

year — since October 30, 1919. 
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Nova No. 19 is 180* south and 10" east of the nucleus. Its mag- 
nitude was estimated as follows: 



DATE 


MAG. 


PLATE BY 


1920, Dec. 10 


16.3 


Duncan (two plates) 


Dec. 12 


16.6 


Duncan (two plates) 


Dec. 17 


I 7-S 


Humason 


1921, Jan. 4-8 


i 9 ± 


Duncan (five-plates) 



Nova No. 20 is ioo" north and 140" east of the nucleus. Follow- 
ing are estimates of its magnitude: 



DATE 


MAG. 


PLATE BY 


1920, Dec. 10 


17.7 


Duncan (two plates) 


Dec. 17 


17.8 


Humason 


1921, Jan. 4 


18.O 


Duncan (two plates) 


Jan. 5 


17.8 


Duncan 


Jan. 8 


17.8 


Duncan (two plates) 



Neither No. 19 nor No. 20 appears on a plate made by Mr. Huma- 
son on 1920 December 7, which shows stars down to magnitude 17.6. 
Mr. Humason has called my attention to the fact that Nova 
No. 15, discovered by me in July, 1919, was still visible as late as 
December of that year. I estimate its magnitude on September 21, 
1919, as 17.7. On plates of December 18 and 21, 1919, its image 
appears somewhat nebulous, and is fainter than the 18th magnitude. 
These three plates were taken by Dr. Sbapley. 

John C. Duncan. 



Summary of Mount Wilson Magnetic Observations of Sun- 
spots for November and December, 1920 

The increase of spot activity in October did not continue. No- 
vember, like August and September, had few spots; but No. 1767 
which crossed the central meridian early in November, was one of 
the large groups of the year. 

There were no calcium spectroheliograms from December 22 to 
December 25, inclusive, so that there is some uncertainty in the 
classification of unipolar spots on those days. No. 1782 was clearly 
in the following part of the surrounding faculae and was doubtless 
a/. No. 1785 was too near the meridian on December 24, 25, 26 
for the faculae to show, but probably it was ap on those days, as on 
the preceding and following days. 



